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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


5 I R ’ . . . *e 
Our quondam friend, Constantia, having solicited 


me to give her some account of the fashionable di- 
versions of our city, I wish to convey the informa- 
tion through the medium of your paper, as I have 
a goodly number of country cousins, who may be 
all gratified by such a conveyance. But if‘ Othel- 
lo’s occupation’s gone,’ and my poor epistle cannot 
find a place in the old repository, I beg it may pass, 
‘in a direct line, from the letter-box to the fire.’ 

You have imposed a task on me, my dear Con- 
stantia, which I fear I am incompetent to perform. 
You desired me to detail to you the varied occupa- 
tions of our fashionable world; the dresses, the 
manners and amusements of the belles and 
beaux. I associate so little with these votaries of 
pleasure, that I can scarcely give a faithful delinea- 
tion; but as far as I am capable, I will inform 
you. 

In the first place, to the great joy of the men, 
and comfort of the women, red elbows are entirely 
exploded. No fashionable woman will be seen 
with them; the general adoption of the Spanish 
cloak and spencer having remedied that growing 
evil. As for the width and depth of our apparel, 
we still continue to economize ; whether the dress be 
French, English, or Circassian, it must still be 
scant. We, however, make up for this, my dear: 
for what we save in our gowns, we puton our heads. 
It is not an uncommon thing for a young lady to 
wind round her head five yards of yard-wide muslin. 
This envelopement is called a Turkish turban. Do 
not let the country girls try it, for in doing it clum- 
sily, they may chance to smother themselves. 

I heartily wish the English and French had as 
severe winters as we poor Americans. We might 
then stand a chance of having some comfortable 
fashions. However, it is said the ladics dispose 
themselves with such propriety this season, that 
Lewis Listless has hanged himself for want of 
business, and the whole tribe of Loungers has fallen 
a victim to the family disease, /e¢hargy, not having 
sufficient provocation from dame Fashion, to keep 
their spleen in action. I expect poor Saun:er, 
‘good easy man full surely’-has got into so pro- 
founda reverie, that not even a club of chattering 
females can rouse him. 

I must not omit informing you that the gentle- 
men are reformed in many particulars, but they 
still continue to wear boots to our tea-parties, unless 
they are specially notified that they are to dance. 
I have heard it whispered, that the poor fellows 
have worn them so long, that they have spoiled the 
shapes of their legs; and if they. have not timely 
warning to make. aleg by stuffing the stocking, 
Where the calf used to be, they cannot venture to 
exhibit themselves in shoes. I will not vouch for 





the truth of this report: I am more charitably in- 
clined, and think the inclemency of the season suffi- 
cient apology for boots, provided they are polished 
with fatent-blackhing. 

For the last week, the theatre has been the fa- 
shionable resort. Mr. Cooper has afforded us an 
opportunity of seeing some of Shakspeare’s plays. 


j 1 am always rejoiced, when any of those inimitable 


pieces are performed; for it makes them to be 
more read. Shakspeare must be studied, to be tho- 
roughly understood and enjoyed. We do not often 
comprehend the meaning of this author, from the 
acting, and therefore, a young lady is obliged to 
read the play that she has seen, or expects to see, 
and she would blush, if it were suspected that she 
was ignorant of at least the names of his plays. 

Tea-parties are still in vogue, and music the pre- 
dominant part of the entertainment; but I am sorry 
to say, imperious, tasteless Fashion has excluded 
the sweet Scotch music, togive place to Mr. C ’s 
Journal. The fleeting summer visit of that darling 
child of Genius, Moore, has given,to the few who en- 
joyed his society, a taste for all those delightful 
Scotch and Irish airs,that have so long stood the test 
oftime. Moore, who certainly excels as a composer, 
does not disdain them, but plays and sings them with 
such enthusiastic admiration, that he entrances his 
hearers. You will, perhaps, say, in the words of 
this sweet bard, * Oh lady fair, where art thou roam- 
ing?’—-No farther Censtantia, for I grant you 
music is not my province; but remember the 
fiiayer does not always feel the most, and I profess 
myself a judge, only from the effect it has upon my 
feelings. 

As you are fond of writing, I must tell you, that 
it isnow the fashion to resort to apt Aliteration’s 
artful aid. This isa style of composition, which 
consists in the repetition of the same letter, at stated 
intervals. For instance, take X or Z.—No: I have 
fixed upon unfortunate letters; for although you 
may begin very learnedly with Xenophon, you must 
soon end with Xantippe. _ The next is no letter, for 
the children’s book says, ‘ Z was a zany, and looked 
like a fool.’ 1 must give you a plain example, and 
by choosing the initial of my own name, perhaps, I 
may succeed better; so | flourish off with F, as fol- 
lows: False Florian forsakes the far-famed Folio, 
fearful of female feuds, forever framing fantastical 
fancies from French fustian, he fallaciously figures 
frail, ‘ feminalities.’ 

Fearful of Florian’s frowns, I finish, 
forever your faithful friend, 





FLORINDA. 
— 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[ Continued. } 


As it was probably a great disadvantage to Mr. 
Richardson's father to leave his flourishing busi- 
ness in London, and as it is not very likely that 
aman in his way of life should have so com- 
panionable an intimacy with the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and the Earl of Shaftsbury, as to subject 
him to danger on that accoutit merely; it is pro- 
bable that he entered further into their political 
views, than appears from the foregoing account. 





Mr. Samuel Richardson was born in the year 
1689, in Derbyshire, but in what particular place 
cannot be traced out. It is said that Richardson, 
from some motives known only to himself, al. 
ways avoided mentioning the town which gave 
him birth. If this concealment arose from a 1e- 
luctance to bring into view the obscurity and 
narrow circumstances in which his childhood 
was involved, the motive was an unworthy one, 
since they only served to reflect honour on the 
genius which could break through so thick a 
cloud. But, in truth, the candour and openness 
with which he relates the circumstances of his 
early life, ought to clear him from this imputa- 
tion. He goes on to inform his friend, that his 
father intended him for the church, a designa- 
tion perfectly agreeable to his own inclinations, 
and which indeed his strong sense of religion, 
and the sobriety of his conduct, gave him an ap- 
propriate fitness for. But he adds: “ but while 
I was very young, some heavy losses having 
disabled him from supporting me as genteely as 
he wished, in an education proper for the func- 
tion, he left me to choose, at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen, a business; having been able to give 
me only common school-learning.” 

Some of the admirers of Richardson have 
wished to raise his character by asserting, that 
he possessed a knowledge of the classics; but 
his own assertions are frequent in his letters, that 
he possessed no language but his own, not even 
French, It is said, indeed, that Dr. Young and 
he have been heard to quote Horace and other 
classics in their familiar conversations, and the 
letters of the pedant Brand in Clarissa, which are 
larded with Latin quotetions, are adduced as 
proofs of bis scholarship; but, with regard to 
the latter, it seems probable, as may be seen in 
the letters, that he was assisted by his friend Mr. 
Channing; and as to the former, it is not un- 
likely that he might be familiar with a few of 
those Latin phrases which are used, in a man- 
rer proverbially, by scholfs, as the garniture 
of their discourse; and that he might also re- 
member something of the rudiments, which he 
probably learned at school, neither of which cir- 
cumstances imply any real knowledge of the lan- 
guage. His deficiencies in this respect he often 
lamented; and it is certain his style is as far as 
possible from that of ascholar. It abounds with 
colloquial vuigarisms, and has neither that pre- 
cision, nor that tincture of ‘classic elegance, 
which is generally the result of an early famili- 
arity with the best models. 

But, however an ignorance of the learned lan- 
guages might, some centuries ago, have preclud- 
ed the unlearned Englishman from those trea- 
sures of literature which open the faculties and 
enlarge the understanding, our own tongue now 
contains productions of every kind sufficient to 
kindle the flame of genius in a congenial mind. 
Reading, provided a man S€eks rather after good 
books than new books, still continues to be the 
cheapest of all amusements; and the boy who 
has barely learned to read at a village schooi- 
dame’s, is in possession of a key which will un- 





lock the treasures of Sakspeare and of Miiton, 
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of Addison and of Locke. Nor is time general- 
ly wanting; the severest labour has its intervals, 
in which the youth, who is stung with the thirst 
of knowledge, will steal to the page that gratifies 
his curiosity, and afterwards breod over the 
thoughts which have been there kindled, while 
he is plying the awl, planing the board, or hang- 
ing over the loom. ‘To have this desire implant- 
ed in the young mind, does, indeed, require some 
peculiarly favourable circumstances. ‘hese can 
sometimes be traced, oftener not. In regular 
education, the various stimuli that produce this 
effect are subject to our observation, and distinct- 
ly marked; in like manner as we know the na- 
ture and quality of the seed we sow in gardens 
and cultured ground; but of those geniuses call- 
ed self-taught, we usually know no more than we 
do of the wild flowers that spring up in the fields, 
We know very well they had a seed, but we are 
ignorant by what accidental circumstances the 
seed of one has been conveyed by the winds to 
some favourable spot, where it has been safely 
lodged in the bosom of the ground, nor why it 
germinates there, and springs up in health and 
vigour, while a thousand others perish. Some 
observation struck the young sense; some verse, 
repeated in his hearing, dropt its sweetness on 
the unfolding ear; some nursery story, told with 
impressive tones and gestures, has laid hold on 
the kindling imagination, and thus have been 
formed, in solitude and obscurity, the genius of 
a Burns or a Shakspeare. 

With regard to Richardson, it is not ofien we 
possess such information as he has given us, in 
his own words, of his early invention, and powers 
of affecting the heart.—* I recollect, that I was 
early noted for having invention. I was not fond 
of play, as other boys: my school-fellows used 
to call me Serious and Gravity; and five of them 
particularly delighted to single me out, either 
for a walk, or at their father’s houses, or at mine, 
to tell them stories, as they phrased it. Some I 
told them, from my reading, as true; others 
from my head, as mere invention; of which 
they would be most fond, and often were affect- 
ed by them. One of them particularly, I re- 
member, was for putting me to write a history, 
as he called it, on the model of Tommy Pots; I 
now forget what it was, only that it was of a ser- 
vant-man preferred by a fine young Jady (for his 
goodness) to a lord, who was a libertine. All 
my stories carried with them, I am bold to say, 
an useful moral.”’ 

It is in like manner related of the Abbé Pre- 
vost, one of the most ailecting of the French 
novelists, that, whenthe was among the Carthu- 
sians, into which order he had originally enter- 
ed, he was accustomed to amuse the good fathers 
with telling them stories of his invention; and 
once, it is recorded, they sat up the whole night 
listening to him. But not only our author's in- 
ventive turn, the particular mode in which he 
exercised it was very carly determined. He was 
fond of two things, which boys have generally 
an aversion tomletter-writing, and the company 
of the other sex. An incident, which he relates 
in the following words, shews how early he had 
devoted himself to be the Mentor of his female 
acquaintance: 

* From my earliest youth, I had a love of let- 
ter-writing: I was not eleven years old when I 
wrote, spontaneously, a letter to a widow of near 
fifty, who, pretending to a zeal for religion, and 
being a constant frequenter of church ordinances, 
was continually fomefting quarrels and disturb- 
ances, by back-biting and scandal, among all her 
acquaintance, I collected from the scripture, 
texts that madeagainst her. Assuming the style 
and address of a persen in years, I exhorted her, 
I expostulated with her. But my hand-writing 

was known. I was challenged with it, and own- 
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ed the beldness; for she complained of it to my 
mother with tears. My mother chid me for the 
freedom taken by such a boy with a woman of 
her years; but knowing that her son was not of 
a pert or forward nature. but, on the contrary, 
shy and bashful, she commended my principles, 
though she censured the liberty taken.” 

Notwithstanding the ill-will which this free- 
dom might draw upon him frem individuals, he 
was, he tells us, a general favourite with young 
and old. 

“ As a bashful and not forward boy, I was an 
early favourite with all the young women of taste 
and reading in the neighbourhood. Half adozen 
of them, when met to work with their needles, 
used, when they got a book they liked, and 
thought I should, to borrow me to read to them; 
their mothers sometimes with them; and both 
mothers and daughters used to be pleased with 
the observations they put me upon making. 

** | was not more than thirteen, when three of 
these young women, unknown to each other, 
having an high opinion of my taciturnity, re- 
vealed to me their love-secrets, in order to induce 
me to give them copies to write after, or correct, 
for answers Lo their lover’s letters: nor did any 
one of them ever know that I was the secretary 
to the others. I have been directed to chide, 
and even repulse, when an offence was either 
taken or given, at the very time that the heart of 
the chider or repulser was open before me, over- 
flowing with esteem and affection; and the fair 
repulser, dreading te be taken at her word, di- 
recting this word, or that expression, to be sof- 
tened or changed. One highly gratified with 
her lover’s fervour, and vows of everlasting love, 
has said, when I have asked her direction; I can- 
not tell you what to write; but (her heart on her 
lips) you cannot write too kindly; all her fear 
was only, that she should incur slight for her 
kindness.” 

Human nature is human nature in every class; 
the hopes and the fears, the perplexities and the 
struggles, of these low-bred girls, in probably, 
an obscure village, supplied the future author 
with those ideas, which, by their gradual develop- 
ment, produced the characters of a Clarissa and 
a Clemertina; nor was he probably happier, or 
amused in a more lively manner, when sitting 
in his grotto, with a circle of the best informed 
women in England «about him, who, in after- 
times, cou;ted his society, than in reading to 
these girls in, it may be, a little back-shop, or 
a mantuamaker’s parlour, with a brick-floor. In 
the mean time, years went on, and the father of 
Richardson, being disappointed in his views of 
bringing him up to a profession, it became in- 
cumbent on him to chuse an humbler employ- 
ment, and he fixed upon that of a printer; chief- 
ly, as he informs us, because he thought it would 
gratify his thirst for reading. He was bound 
apprentice to Mr. John Wilde, of Stationer’s-hall, 
in the year 1706. He did not, however, find it 
easy to gratify this thirst, though the stream ran 
by his lips, “ I served,” says he “a diligent 
seven years to it; toa master who grudged every 
hour to me that tended not to his profit, even of 
those times of Ieisure and diversion, which the 
refractoriness of my fellow servants obliged him 
to allow them, and were usually allowed by other 
masters to their apprentices. I stole from the 
hours of rest and relaxation, my reading times 
for improvement of my mind; and, being en- 
gaged in a correspondence with a gentleman, 
greatly my superior in degree, and of ample for- 
tune, who, had he lived, intended high things for 
me; those were all the opportunities I had in my 
apprenticeship to carry it on. But this little in- 
cident I may mentiom;. I took care that even my 
candle was of my own purchasing, that I might 
not, in the most trifling instance, make my mas- 


ter a sufferer (and who used to call me the pillar 
of bis house) and not to disable myself by watch. 
ing or sitting-up, to perform my duty to him in 
the day-time.” The correspondence with the 
gentleman just mentioned, must have been of 
great service to the young apprentice, in gainin 
that Auency of pen which he was remarkable for, 
though it appears he was deprived by death of 
the patronage he expected. ‘ Multitudes of let- 
ters passed between this gentleman and me; he 
wrote well, was a master of the epistolary style. 
Our subjects were various: but his letters were 
mostly narrative, giving me an account of his 
proceedings, and what befel him in the different 
nations through which he travelled. I could 
from them, had I been at liberty, and had I at 
that time thought of writing as I have since 
dene, have drawn great helps: but many years 
ago, all the letters that passed between us, by a 
particular desire of his (Jest they should ever be 
published) were committed to the flames.” 


[To be continued. } 
ree 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Popular Tales. By Maria Edgworth, author of Practi- 
cal Education, Castle Rackrent, &c. &. 8vo. 3 vols. 
Johnson, London, 1804. 


[ Concluded. ] 


I verily believe the generous fellow forgot, at this 
instant, that he had redeemed my watch and wife’s 
trinkets. He would not let me thank him_as 
much as I wished, but kept pressing upon me fresh 
offers of service. When he fotind | was going to 
leave America, he asked what vessel we should go 
in? I was really afraid to tell him, lest he should 
attempt to pay for my passage. But for this he had, 
as I afterwards found, too much delicacy of senti- 
ment. He discovered, by questioning the captains, 
in what ship we were to sail; and when we went 
on board, we found him and his sons there to take 
leave of us, which they did in the most affectionate 
manner; and, after they were gone, we found, in 
the state cabin, directed to me, every thing that 
could be useful or agreeable to us, as sea stores for 
a long voyage.” vol. 3. p. 374—380. 

We shall venture on another extract from this 
tale, of a more tragical description. The incor- 
rigible procrastinator had had his only son unsuc- 
cessfully inoculated for the small-pox. His wife 
urges him to have the operation repeated, and he 
replies— 

** Undoubtedly, my dear; undoubtedly. But I 
think we had better have him vaecined. I am 
not sure, however; but I will ask Dr. ’$ 
opinion this day, and be guided by that. _I shall 
see him at dinner; he has promised to dine with 
us.” 

‘ Some accident prevented him from coming; 
and I thought of writing to him the next day, but 
afterwards put it off.—Lucy came, “ my dear,” 
said she, *“ do you recollect that you desired me 
to deter inoculating our little boy till you could 
decide whether it be best to inoculate him in the 
commen way, or the vaccine !” 

** Yes, my dear, I recollect it perfectly well. 
I am much inclined to the vaccine. My friend, 
Mr. L » has had all his children vaccined; 
and I just Wait to see the effect.” 

** Ob, my love,” said Lucy, “ do not wait any 
longer; for you know we run a terrible risk of 
his catching the small-pox every day, every 
hour.” 

** We have run that risk, and escaped for these 
three years past,” said 1; * and, in my opinion, 
the boy has had the small-pox.” 

“ So Mr. and Mrs, Nun thovght; and you see 
what has happened. Remember our boy was 
inoculated by the same man. I am sure, ever 
since Mr. Nun m€ntiened this, I never take little 
Basil eut to walk, I never see him in a shop, I 




















| never have him in the carriage with me, without 
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being in terror. Yesterday, a woman came to 
the coach-door with a child in her arms, who had 
a breaking out on his face. I thought it was the 
small-pox; and was so terrified that I had 
scarcely strength or presence of mind enough to 
draw up the glass. Our little boy was leaning 
out of the door to give a halipenny to the child. 
My God! if that child had the small-pox a 

«© My love,” said I, “ do not alarm yourself so 
terribly; the boy shall be inoculated ¢o-morrow.” 

« To-morrow! Oh, my dearest love, do not 
put it off tll to-morrow,” said Lucy; “ let him 
be inoculated to-day.” 

«© Well, my dear, only keep your mind easy, 
and he shall be inoculated to-day, if possible; 
surely you must know I love the boy as well as 
you do, and am as anxious about him as you can 
be.” 

«“ I am sure of it, my love,” said Lucy. “I 
meant no reproach. But since you have decided 
that the boy shall be vaccined, let us send di- 
rectly for the surgeon and have it done, and then 
he will be safe.” 

‘ She caught hold of the bell-cord to ring for a 
servant—lI stopped her. 

«¢ No, my dear, don’t ring,” said I; ‘ for the 
men are both out. I have sent one to the libra- 
ry, for the new Letters on Education, and the 
other to the rational toy-shop for some things I 
want for the child.’’ 

«“ Then, if the servants are out, I had better 
walk to the surgeon’s and bring him back with 
me.” 

«“ No, my dear,” said I; “ I must see Mr. 
L ‘’s children first. I am going out imme- 
diately; I will call upon them; they are healthy 
children; we can have the vaccine infection from 
them, and I will inoculate the boy mysel!.” 

‘Lucy submitted. I take a melancholy plea- 
sure in doing her justice, by recording every ar- 
gument that she used, and every persuasive werd 
that she said to me, upon this occasion. I am 
anxious to shew that she was not in the least to 
blame. I alone am guilty! 1 alone ought to have 
been the sufferer. It will scarcely be believed— 








I can hardly believe it myself, that, after all Lucy 
said to me, I delayed two hours, and stayed to 
finish making an extract from Rousseau’s Emi- 
lius before 1 set out. When I arrived at Mr. 
L ’s, the children were just gont out to take 
anairing, and I could not see them. A few hours 
may sometimes make all the difference between 
health and sickness, happiness and misery! I put 
off till the next day the inoculation of my child! 

‘In the meantime, a ceachman came to me to 
be hired, My boy was playing about the room, 
and, as I afterward collected, went close up to 
the man, and, while I was talking, stoed examin- 
ing a grey-hound upon his buttons. I asked the 
coachman many questions, and kept him for 
some time in the room. Just as I agreed to take 
him into my service, he said he could not come 
to live with me till the next week, because one of 
his: children was ill of the small-fiox, 

‘ These words struck me to the heart. I had 
a dreadful presentiment of what wasto follow. [ 
remember starting from my seat, and driving the 
man out of the house with violent menaces. My 
boy, poor innocent victim, followed, trying to 
pacify me, and holding me back by the skirts of 
my coats, I caught him up in mv arms.—I 
could not kiss him; I felt as if 1 was his murder- 
er. I set him down again: indeed I trembled 
so violently that I could not hold him. The child 
ran for his mother. 

‘I cannot dwell on these things.—-Our boy 
sickened the next day—and the next week died 
in his mother’s arms!’ Vol. IIL. p. 386—391. 

We would willingly make some extracts from 
the other tales we have specified; but we cannot 
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fiad any, to which justice could be done, without 
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quoting a larger passage than our limits will easi- | 
ly admit. The Irish characters, who are all ad- 
mirably sketched, appear to us to be the most ori- 
rinal personages in the book. Simon O’Dough- 
erty, in the tale called * Rosanna,’ is excellent. 
That horror of vulgarity which is se apt to infest 
the wives and children of prosperous shopkeep- 
ers, is well exposed in the tales called ‘the Manu- 
facturers,’ and ¢ Out of debt, out of danger.’ The 
rewards of industry are pleasingly displayed in 
‘Lame Jervas’ and ‘ Rosanna;’ and the tendency 
of good affections to lighten or to remedy every 
disaster, is prettily exemplified in ‘ the Contrast.’ 
‘The Limerick Gloves,’ and ‘the Will,’ are the 
most improbable and uninteresting stories in the 
collection; and ‘the Grateful Negro’ has more 
of the extraordinary and romantic in it than 
seems suitable to the tenor and design of this 
publication. 

We have scarcely any other remarks to offer. 
The pathetic parts of thesertales are in general 
the best written; and yet the language is uni- 
formly adapted with the greatest felicity to the 
character and station of the parties concerned. 
We could not help smiling at the partiality which 
has led Miss Edgeworth to represent almost all 
her female characters in so amiable and respecta- 
ble a light. There is not a tale, we believe, in 
which there is not some wife or daughter who is 
generous and gentle, and prudent and cheerful: 
and almost all the men who behave properly owe 
most of their good actions to the influence and 
suggestions of these lovely monitresses. If the 
pride of our sex would permit us, we might per- 
haps confess, after all, that this representation is 
not very far from the truth. 

We cannot take our leave of these volumes 
without reminding the fastidious part of our 
readers, thatthey were not written to challenge 
the criticism of scholars, or to gratify the taste of 
persons of the highest accomplishments. They 
are not tried by a iair standard, unless the design 
of writing them be kept constantly in view: and 
this design appears to us to be so laudably con- 
ceived, and so ably pursued, as to entitle them to 
more consideration than is usually b.stowed on 
works of this description. 
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Non semper imbres nubibus hispidos 
Manant in agros; aut mare Caspium 
Vexant inexquales procelle 
Usque; nec Armeniis in oris, 
Amice Vaigi, stat glacies iners 
Menses per omnes; aut Aquilonibus 
Querceta Gargani laborant 
Et foliis viduantur orni. 
HORACE. 


Every moral writer, from Hesiod to Anderson, 
has reminded us, as well of the transitoriness of 
human misfortunes, as of the vanity of human plea- 
sures. Depressed by adversity, the voice of some 
imaginary comforter resounds in our ears, conjur- 
ing us not to surrender to the giant, Despair; but 
to cherish the promises and the prospects of the 
cherub, Hope. Delusive as those promises and 
prospects are, they always enliven the gloom of 
affliction with some feeble gleams of joy : the ardent 
and uneasy mind yields without reluctance to delu- 
sions so agreeable, and erects aerial castles of hap- 
piness, More vivid and more transient than the 
colours of the rainbow. 

Upon this subjec. the Wanderer can speak from 
long and painful experience. ‘The morning of his 
life was darkened with many clouds; his prospects 
Were gloomy and almost hopeless. He had reason 
to fear that showers of disappointment would for- 
ever overwhelm the fair fields which his fancy 
created, and hurricanes always agitate the tempes- 
tuous-sea of his humble fortune, Possessed of 
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powers infinitely inferior to those of Chatterton, he 
experienced the same gloom of mind, combined 
with the same ardour of applications From the 
active, and festive scenes of juvenile amusement, 
he frequently retired, to explore the pages of Gre- 
cian and Roman history, sub tegmine fagi; and be- 
came intimately acquainted with Leonidas and 
Phocion, with Cicero and Cato, at an age when his 
companions had not expanded a single idea beyond 
the limits, of their native village. From the classical 
heights of Parnassus, he frequently descended, like 
the Italian cowboy, “the high wood all under to 
wilder forlorn,” and he mingled, with the most 
menial offices of domestic life, laborious specula- 
tions upon politics, and science, and dreams which 
events have proved, were not perfectly visionary, of 
future elevation and distinction. Instances of much 
more consequence, and of far greater elevation, are 
frequent in the ancient, and modern annals of hero- 
ism and learning. Eumenes was the son of a wag- 
goner, Ventidius an errand boy, Franklin the ap- 
prentice of a Printer, and De Ruyter and Gifford, 
‘* ship boys on the high and giddy mast.” Youth, 
in the humblest situation, may hope to attain the 
highest; and although disappointment must be the 
lot of many, may learn, from disappointment itself, 
humility and resignation to the will of Providence. 

In this many coloured scene of life, the changes 
are numerous and frequent. However common- 
place this remark, it is not the less true; and the 
conviction of its truth may not unfrequently ope- 
rate as an antidote to the poison of mental gloom, 
and depression. Adversity, as well as prosperity, 
is sometimes, like Reuben, “ unstable as water.” 
Why then indulge hypocondriac dreams of “ gor- 
gons, hydras, and chimeras dire?”——Why devote 
those fields of imagination and sentiment, which 
ought to glow with every beauty, to the possession 
of baneful demons, blasting the whole scenery of 
genius and virtue? Gloomy as may be our prospects, 
we cannot be worse than miserable; and there is 
always a chance for happiness. Nor is the opinion 
unphilosophical, that human happiness depends 
upon the proper management of the human mind. 
The bee extracts honey from the most malignant 
flowers, while the scorpion draws venom from 
roses. Let us then banish from the mind, every 
painful reflection, aud, even in winter, fancy that 
we See, With the muse of Bloomfield, “ delight on 
tiptoe bearing the lucid train of spring ;” and al- 
though doomed for a season to 

“« Wander the leaf-strewn wood, the frozen plain,” 


let us look forward to the time when the woods, and 
plains will be adorned coloribus egregiis et odoribus, 
and the frowns of nature be changed into smiles» 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REMARKS ON THE CHARACTERS OF CAESAR AND 
CROMWELL, 
[ Concluded. ] 

In comparing them together as to what is usu- 
ally termed genius, or the capacity we derive 
from the hand of nature, we shall certainly find 
most to admire in Cromwell. Caesar was born in 
an age, when literature and science, as well asarts 
and arms, had arrived at their greatest height; in 
astate and city, which was then the resort of the 
most celebrated masters in every branch of learn- 
ing; of a family, whose ambition it was to de- 
serve, as to enjoy all the honours and offices of 
the republic. And although it would be unjust 
to assert that he owed his abilities wholly to -the 
advantages of education, it would be equally so to 
deny that to this source a large portion is to be 
attributed. But of Cromwell we may truly say, 
if of any one, that mature did every thing, and 
art nothing, in the production of his great quali- 
ties. His education, when compared with that 
of the Roman, was in every respect contemptible ; 
equally inadequate to civil’and military affairs, 


He had but a slight knowledge of Latin, none of 
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Greek; an intimate acquaintance with which, in 
modern times, forms an indispensable part of a 
liberal education. ‘The specimens of his compo- 
sitions, which remain, while they excite our 
amazement, when we contrast the confusion and 
narrowness of his speculations with the wisdom 
and vigour of his actions, fully prove how little his 
mind had been enlarged by an acquaintance with 
science. 

The military talents of Cromwell were undoubt- 
edly eminent. He first discovered the deficien- 
cies of the parliamentary troops; he introduced 
discipline, and led them on to victory and con- 
quest. Through the whole course of his military 
career, uniform success attended him; and while 
but subordinate in command, the important yvic- 
tories of Marston Moor and Naseby were owing 
almost entirely to his good conduct. His daunt- 
less courage and amazing success secured ihe 
confidence and attachment of his soldiers, and 
excited the admiration of the nation. But here, 
even the merit of Cromwell must yield to the 
fame of Caesar; a fame, which eclipsed the re- 
nown of the Hannibals, the Scipios, and Alexan- 
ders of antiquity. When we reflect upon the 
many different countries, in which Caesar either 
pursued or resisted his foes, the various kinds of 
enemies, whom, at different times, he encounter- 
ed—at one time the fierce and numerous hosts of 
Gaul and Britain; at another, the disciplined vete- 
rans of Rome, Italy, and Spain, the formidable 
captains, who beset him—some of them grown 
old in victory, and ignorant of the very name of 
defeat, and the repeated blows which were neces- 
sary to secure his safety, we remain in astonish- 
ment at the grandeur of his genius, the intrepidity 
of his soul, the immensity of his achievements. 
We ask no further trial, to convince us that he 
possessed a capacity to encounter all dangers, and 
to overcome all difficulties, 

But at the same time that we bestow upon 
Caesar the military crown, let us remember that 
if Cromwell does not rival him in this respect, 
the Roman possessed many advantages over the 
English hero. War, as well as eloquence and 
politics, constituted a part of the education of 
the Roman youth; and some acquaintance with 
it was indeed absolutely necessary, as the magis- 
trates were compelled to lead the armies of the 
republic against the foreign foe, at the same time 
that they administered its civil affairs. Even Cicero, 

sough zealously devoted to the pursuits of the 
forum and the senate, and so averse from a military 
life, was obliged, when proconsul in Asia, to ap- 
pear at the head of the legion. Hence, the sons of 
the nobility were early initiated in the science of 
war, and they studied it in the best of all schools, 
the field of combat. Nor did they attain, at once, 
the supreme command, but rose gradually from the 
lowest to the highest posts, and became acquainted 
with every duty of the soldier and the general. In 
such a course as this, we may at least be certain 
that every latent talent would be called into action, 
and every power of the mind be improved to the 
utmost. 

But when Cromwell entered the army, he found 
himself in a scene altogether new. The English, 
during the reigns of James, and Charles the first, 


until the commencement of the civil war, had re-. 


mained at home, ina state of uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity. The commerce and agriculture rapidly in- 
creased: the art of war, which had formerly rendered 
the English, under their Edwards and Henries, the 
terror of surrounding nations, had gone gradu- 
ally into decay. A few enterprizing spirits might, 
indeed, seek abroad the exercise of the military 
profession; but the far greater part, like Cromwell, 
were wholly unused to arms. Nothing, therefore, 
surprises us more in the history of this great man, 
than to see him so far ou strip his countrymen, 
when the occasion called for an exertion of military | 
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talents. And we can attribute it to nothing but to 
the vast and domineering grandeur of his mind, 
which comprehended at once whatever was the 
subject of its application. 

In integrity, I do not hesitate to give the prefer- 
ence to Cromwell. It does by no nfeans clearly 
appear, nor is it at all probable, from the situation of 
things, that Cromwell had in view, from the begin- 
ning, singly the gratification of his ambition, and 
the acquisition of sovereign power. Until the war 
took place, he could not possibly have foreseen, it 
would have been madness only that could have con- 
templated it. 

In the house of commons, his appearance was so 
uncouth, and his abilities for speaking so despicable, 
that he never could have distinguished himself; and 
there were then too at the head of the parliamentary 
party the great names of Hampden and Pym, men, 
long versed in public affairs, the idols of their party, 
of the largest and most vigorous minds. In the 
progress of the war, the natural intrepidity of Crom- 
well, his uncommon genius for the military life, and 
his excess of republican zeal, soon brought him 
into notice, and no doubt filled him with aspiring 
thoughts. But it could not have been till after the 
battles of Marston Moor and Naseby, which drew 
upon him the attention of the world, and gained the 
affection of his soldiers, that he could have formed 
those vast designs, which he afterwards effected. 
His success in Ireland, and still more, the great vic- 
tories of Dunbar and Worcester, where he had the 
sole command, decided his mind, and he soon after 
seized upon the whole authority of the nation. It 
is more reasonable, therefore, to suppose, that he 
was carried along, at first, by republican and reli- 
gious motives, and that afterwards, the course of 
events was such, as to prompt him to usurp absolute 
power. 

But if ever a man was from his youth uniformly 
impelled by aruling passion, surely Caesar was by 
ambition. So evident were the signs of it, even at 
the early age of eighteen, that Sylla pronounced of 
him, when asked why he proscribed so young a 
man, that there were many Mariuses in one Caesar. 
Cato declared of him, that he entered soberly and 
deliberately into the subversion of the republic; and 
it seems to have been the opinion of his cotempora- 
ries, as well as of subsequent writers, that he had, 
from his youth, meditated the plan of acquiring so- 
vereign power. ‘To the completion of his scheme 
he was ready to sacrifice every thing; to abandon 
the ties of honesty, of kindred, and of friendship ; to 
overturn the sacred constitution of his country, and 
to deluge her fields with the blood of her own sons. 
This induced him to courtthe affections ofthe peo- 
ple, and at length, by their assistance, to overawe 
and control the senate. ‘This threw him into a coa- 
lition with Cataline, that most desperate and merci- 
less of conspirators, knowing that the success of this 
monster would diminish the small number of real 
patriots that remained, and throw the whole republic 
into confusion. This prompted him to form that 
infamous triumvirate with Crassus and Pompey, by 
which every thing was disposed of by three men, 
armed with power, and uncontrolled in their autho- 
rity; a transaction, from which all historians date 
the overthrow of the commonwealth: and this in- 
duced him to draw his sword against Pompey, though 
his son-in-law and firmest friend, and to pursue him 
till he hear.' that an ignominious death had closed 
the career of this eminent personage. It was, in- 
deed as Cicero informs us, a frequent declaration ot 
Caesar, that if, in any case, it were excusable to 
disregard right and justice, it is when we are con- 
tending for empire: a most abandoned principle, 
but one which his whole life and conduct shew that 
he had adopted. 

Some apology may be made for Cromwell’s usur- 
pation, from the circumstances of the times. The 
nation was divided into several factions, directly op- 
posed to each other in their political, as well as their 
religious principles, and embittered by the most 


déadly hatred. Even the Independents, who finally 
prevailed, and who possessed the military force, 
could never agree in a final settlement of the govern- 
ment, most of them consulting only their private in. 
terests, and the plans of those who were sincere 
republicans, being visionary and impracticable. A 
constitution on free principles would probably, in 
such a time, have tumbled to ruins, as soun as it was 
built up; and nothing but a power, im some measure 
arbitrary, could ensure internal tranquillity. 


[To be continued. } 


LETTERS FROM A PHYSICIAN TO A PUPIL, 
LETTER IIIe 


MISTORICAL VIE! OF MEDICINE:s 
[ Continued. ] 


About the middle of the second century, appear- 
ed Galen. one of the most remarkable characters 
which our science has produced, whether we con- 
sider the extent of his learning, or the universality of 
the homage his opinions commanded. For thirteen 
hundred years, the system ofthis extraordinary man 
implicitly prevailed, wherever medicine was culti- 
vated. So long and uninterrupted a reign we must, 
however, ascribe to the operation of those general 
causes, that extinguished the lights of learning, and 
covered Europe, for part of the time, with the dark- 
ness of barbarism. — 

When Galen commenced the practice of his 
profession, there existed the greatest variety of 
schisms, and sectarian rivalries; but he soon ac- 
quired such a decided ascendancy, as to level all 
opposition, and to compel an unanimous submission 
to his particular doctrines, 

Galen is not entitled to very high praise as an 
original writer. In many respects, he closely co- 
pies Hippocrates, the study of whose writings he 
revived, and elucidated by an elaborate commentary, 

He adopted his proximate cause of disease, with 
a slight variation, and in practice, he strictly con- 
forms to him. Like the Stagirite philosopher, he 
seems to have been better calculated to collect facts, 
or improve the observations of others, than to weave 
detached materials into new and ingenious combi- 
nations. He studied anatomy with diligence, and 
certainly with more success than any of his prede- 
cessors. For, though itis doubtful whether he ever 
regularly dissected a human body, yet from occa- 
sional opportunities of examination, he was enabled 
‘ to present, beyond all comparison, the most perfect 
and masterly portrait of its structure, and the phisi- 
ology of its different functions, to be met with in 
antiquity.’ 

Medicine received such trifling improvement 
from the successors of Galen, that its progress may 
be considered as having terminated with him in 
Rome. At the close of the second century, this 
mighty empire, which had proudly ruled the world, 
and where the human character had appeared to the 
greatest advantage, began to exhibit the melancholy 
spectacle of decay, and in less than four hundred 
years afterwards, was entirely overthrown by the 
successive attacks of different tribes of uncivilized 
nations from Asia, and the north of Europe. These 
barbarians, not content with the conquest and plun- 
der of the country, destroyed, in their fell career, all 
the monuments of taste, literature and science, that 
Genius had so splendidly raised; and after effecting 
this state of desolation, carefully repressed the spirit 
of intellectual cultivation, lest it should enfeeble that 
martial energy, which they so greatly praised. 

Thus neglected, the human mind was depressed 
into the profoundest ignorance, or shot into the wild 
exuberance of savage nature. Europe, accordingly, 
did not produce, for four centuries, a single work, 
deserving of criticism, nor a solitary discovery nor 
invention, ornamental or useful to society ; for even 
the scattered fragments of literature, which floated 
from the wreck of the western, into the eastern di- 
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The commencement of the seventh century is dis- 


tinguished by one of the most memorable events in 
the history of mankind, In the year 622, the fol- 
jowers of Mahomet issued out of the Deserts of 
Arabia, and with uncommon rapidity extended their 
conquests over parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

‘The detail of their progress is marked by every 
crime that can excite horror or disgust: their foot- 
steps were stained by deeds, so enormously wicked, 
and wantonly mischievous, as almost to exceed be- 
lief of human depravity. With the madness of re- 
ligious zeal, and with more than Vandal hostility 
against ‘the abodes of the Muses,’ they burnt, as 
they advanced, all those extensive libraries, which 
were still preserved, and demolished the remaining 
institutions of learning, till, finally, they smothered 
the expiring glimmerings of refinement. But, to 
employ the language of an elegant historian, ° there 
‘san ultimate point of depression, as well as of ex- 
altation, from which human affairs naturally return 
in a contrary progress, and beyond which they sel- 
dom pass, either in their advancement or decline.’ 
Humanity had now reached the solstice of its mise- 
ry and de gradation ; and henceforward we shall per- 
ceive the returning glimpses of moral ameliora- 
tion. 

When the violent dispositions of these enthusi- 
asts were lulled by a relaxation of religious ardour, 
by a satiety of conquests, and a full indulgence of 
their lust of plunder, the arts and sciences began to 
be industriously cultivated, and medicine was par- 
ticularly patronized by them. Asearly as the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, we find that institutions for 
the teaching of medicine were liberally endowed, 
and many of-the Greek writers on the science tran- 
slated. ‘ 

Their physicians were rewarded with rank and 
emoluments, beyond all example. They always 
connected with the temples of worship a medical 
school, and a hospital. But our science, even with 
such munificent encouragement, did not flourish. In 
the extensive works of the Arabian writers, we do 
not discover a single addition to anatomy or phisio- 
logy, and scarcely any originality, either in the prac- 
tice of surgery or physic. 

Materia medica is rather more indebted to them. 
Their country abounded with active plants, and 
medicinal gums: the properties of some of these 
they investigated, and applied to the cure of dis- 
eases. 

The ‘ Canon Medicinae of Avicenna is a book, 
however, which deserves tobe read by you. Itisa 
successful compilation from the Greek writers, and 
contains all those slender contributions, that the 
science received from his countrymen. 

In the first of the Arabian writings, are described 
the small-pox and measles. These affiictive disor- 
ders are said to have been brought inte Europe by 
the armies of Mahomet, and aft:rwards more widely 
spread by the crusaders. 

[To be continued. } 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. } 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


December 2, 1779. 


My dear friend, how quick is the succession of 
human events! The cares of to-day are seldom the 
cares of to-morrow ; and when we lie down at night, 
we may safely say to most of our troubles—“ Ye 
have done your worst, and we shall meet no more.” 
_ This observation was suggested to me by read- 
ing your last Letter; which, though I have written 
since I received it, I have never answered. When 
that epistle passed under your pen, you were mise- 
rable about your tithes, and your imagination was 
hung round with pictures, that terrified you to such 
@ degree, as made even the receipt of money 
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burthensome. But it is all over now. You sent 
away your farmers in good humour, (for you can 
make people merry whenever you please); and 
now you have nothing to do, but to chink your purse, 
and laugh at what is past. Your delicacy makes 
you groan under that, which other men never feel, 
or feel but lightly. A fly, that settles upon the tip 
of the nose, is troublesome ; and this is a compari- 
son adequate to the most, that mankind in general 
are sensible of, upon such tiny occasions. But the 
flies, that pester you, always get between your eye- 
lids, where the annoyance is almost insupportable. 

I would follow your advice, and endeavour te 
furnish Lord North with a scheme of supplies for 
the ensuing year, if the difficulty I find in answering 
the call of my oWn emergencies did not make me 
despair of satisfying those of the nation. I can say 
but this: If I had ten acres of land in the world, 
whereas I have not one, and in those ten acres 
should discover a gold-mine, richer than al] Mexico 
and Peru, when I had reserved a few ounces for my 
own annual supply, I would willingly give the rest 
to Government. My ambition would be more gra- 
tified by annihilating the national incumbrances, 
than by going daily down to the bottom of a mine, 
to wallow in my own emolument. This is patriot- 
ism—you will allow; but, alas, this virtue is for 
the most part in the hands of those, who can do no 
good with it! He, that has but a single handful of 
it, catches so greedily at the first opportunity of 
growing rich, that his patriotism drops to the 
ground, and he grasps the gold instead of it. He, 
that never meets with such an opportunity, holds 
it fast in his clenched fists, and says—‘ Oh, how 
much good I would do, If I could!” 

Your mother says— Pray send my dear love !” 
There is hardly room to add mine, but you will 
suppose it. 


Yours. W.C. 


February 27, 1780. 
My Dear Friend, 


As you are pleased to desire my Letters, I am 
the more pleased with writing them; though at 
the sume time, I must needs testify my surprize 
that you should think them worth receiving, as I 
seldom send one that I think favourably of myself. 
This is not to be understood as an imputation upon 
your taste, or judgment, but as an encomium upon 
my own modesty and humility, which I desire you 
to remark well. It is a just observation of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that though men of ordinary 
talents, may be highly satisfied with their own pro- 
ductions—men of true genius never are. What- 
ever be their subject, they always seem to them- 
seives to fall short of it, even when they seem to 
others most to excell. And for this reason—be- 
cause they have a certain sublime sense of perfec- 
tion, which other men are strangers to, and which 
they themselves in their performances, are not able 
to exemplify.—Your servant, Sir Joshua! I little 
thought of seeing you when I began, but as you 
have popped in you are welcome. 

When I wrote last I was a little inclined to send 
you acopy of Verses, entitled the Modern Patriot, 
but was not quite pleased with a line or two which 
[ found it difficult to mend, therefore did not. At 
night I read Mr. Burke’s speech, in the news-paper, 
and was so well pleased with his proposals for a re- 
formation, and with the temper in which he made 
them, that I began to think better of his cause, and 
burnt my Verses. Such is the lot of man who 
writes upon the subject of the day; the aspect of 
affairs changes in an hour or two. and his opinion 
with it; which was just, and well-deserved satire 
in the morning, in the evening becomes a libel; 
the author commences his own judge, and while he 
condemns, with. unrelenting severity, what he so 
iately approved, is sorry to find that he has laid his 
leal-yold upon teucii-wood, which crumbied,away 








under his ingers, Alas! What can Ido with my 
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wit? I have not enough to do great things with, 
and these little things are so fugitive, that while a 
man catches at the subject, he is only filling his 
hand with smoke. I must do with it as I do with 
my linnet: I keep him for the most part in a cage, 
but now and then set open the door that he may 
whisk about the room a little, and then shut him up 
again. My whisking wit has produced the follow- 
ing, the subject of which is more important than 
the manner in which I have treated it seems to im- 
ply, but a fabie may speak truth, and all truth is 
sterling; I only premise that in a philosophical 
tract in the Register, I found it asserted that the 
glow-worm is the nightingale’s proper food.* 

An officer of a regiment, part of which is quar- 
tered here, gave one of the soldiers leave to be drunk 
six weeks, in hopes of curing him by satiety—he 
was drunk six weeks, and is so still, as often as he 
can find an opportunity. One vice may swallow up 
another, but no coroner, in the state of Ethics, ever 
brought in his verdict when a vice died, that it was— 
felo de se. 

Thanks for all you have done, and all you intend; 
the Biography will be particularly welcome. 


Yours. Ww. ell 
[ To be Continued. | 





FOR THE PORT FOLI0. 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The following Criticism, by Sir W. Jones, will 
apply exactly to Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the 
World.” 

He dresses his whole piece in an easy natural, 
and flowing style, without affecting any merit, but 
that of clearness, except where, for the sake of va- 
riety, he drops a few flowing expressions in the 
Oriental manner. To which may be added, that 
he has made his work extremely agreeable, and has 
infused into it that exquisite charm, so necessary 
in all finished compositions, which makes the 
reader leave it unwillingly, and return to it with 
eagerness. 

Mr. J. M. Goode, to whom we are indebted for 
a pleasing version of Solomon’s Song, and by whose 
elegant notes we have been both instructed and 
amused, has translated, from one of the Oriental wri- 
ters, the following striking specimen of the figure, 
iteration. 

On that neck and that bosom, that bosom and neck, 
All my heart, all my heart, and religion, 1 wreck ; 
Dost thou ask for thy balsam, O poet renown’d? 

In her lip, her moist lip, her lip only, ’tis found. 

CITY OF WASHIXGTON—This city, says a letter 
from Washington, is dreary, languid and dull. 
The period of amusement is not yet arrived, nor 
will it till next month. Now there are no as- 
semblies—no partics—no interesting discussions 
in congress—no diplomatic characters to enliven 
the place with their families, equipages, &c.— 
no strangers. If there are agreeable people in 
it, they are scattered over several miles of sur- 
face, without a single public walk or place of 
amusement, to serve as a rallying point at which 
they might be collected and exhibited to each 
other. Indeed the early part of a session is gene- 
rally considered as a scene of dull and uninter- 
esting preparation. 





An article in a late Baltimore paper, an’ 
nouncing a person’s decease, says, * his manes 
were committed to that bourne, “ whence no tra- 
veller returns,” atiended by his friends!” 

Bayle says, that a woman will inevitably divulge 
every secret, with which she is intrusted, except 
one—and that is, Aer own age. 





* This Letter contained the beautiful Fable of the 
Nightingale and the Glow-worm. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT? FOLIO, 
Written in Elysium’s Vale, a beautiful seclusion, near 
Union Hill, West-Chester. 
Where yon recess invites the poet’s dream, 
Some Petrarch fancy, weeping o’er his lyre. 
Lo! while its accents murmur to the stream, 
Nature and Laura share the dubious wire. 
Once in Vaucluse, the bard indulg’d his woes, 
No shades so sweet, so hallow’d no repose ; 
Till Myra chanc’d amid these haunts to stray, 
And snatch’d their beauties from Oblivion’s sway; 
Woke slumb’ring Echo from his moss-grown cell, 
And sang the solitude she lov'd so well. 
¢O! to these shades (she sang) let Genius haste, 
A noble exile on Neglect’s chill waste! 
Sublimely sinking ’neath the million’s hate, 
And lost to all that Fancy claims of Fate— 
All—but the sense of anguish too refin’d, 
All—but th’ unconquer’d majesty of mind. 
Hasten, O Genius! hasten here, 
And mingle with the stream thy tear. 
‘The mingling stream shall, as it flows, 
Relate the story of thy woes! 
The breeze, that, ling’ring on the spray, 
Whispers the parting sighs of day ; 
Ere its soft wings are clos’d in night, 
Shall gently on thy slumbers light— 
While from yon wide o’erhanging pine, 
The dove’s soft strain shall answer thine; 
And, ere its accents sink to rest, 
Invite thy sadness to be blest! 
And thou, departed bard! whose shadowy strain 
Still hovers o’er Avignon’s plain, 
Still flings in *Sulga’s dewy vale 
Its air-wove sorrows to the gale; 
Here may thy spirit breathe its secret sigh, 
Safe from th’ intrusive step; the curious eye. 
Fraught with its dear idea, skim unseen 
The tufted steep, or velvet glade of green ; 
Where the lone wave in silence steals along, 
Nor murmurs yet immortal in thy song, 
And coyly shuns the hill-enamour’d beam, 
Through rocks that clasp, and trees that kiss 
the stream.’ | 
Swift hied th’ impassion’d bard at beauty’s tale, 
And Vaucluse saddens in Elysium’s vale. 
Lopinus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE CORONATION OF BUONAPARTE. 


By Dr. J. E. Srock, of the city of Bristol, England. 


Lo! where th’ Usurper proudly rides, 
While shouting thousands hill the way; 
And onward press, in ceaseless tides, 
To view the pageant of the day! 


Polluting yonder sacred fane, 
Before the altar, view him bend! 
W hile kneeling atheists, in his train, 
With impious mockery attend! 





The deed is done! Behold him now, 
With ev’ry secret wish complete,— 
A: Diadem around his brow,— 
A nation crouching at his feet ! 


But thou, who may’st this scene survey, 
Though Enghien’s Duke lie low in dust— 
An exile sad, though Louis stray ; 
Still deem not Providence unjust. 


Ev’n now, in this inebriate hour, 
Remorse her scorpion lash shall shake; 
And, from his giddy dream of pow’r, 
Bid him to ten-fold horror wake. 





* Now the Solgue, a small river, which owes its 
origin to the fountain of Vaucluse. 


- 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ev’n as the priest, enrob’d in white, 
Shall raise the mystic chalice high, 
The poison’d cup shall biast his sight, 
That bade his wounded followers die. 


And when the thund’ring cannons roar, 
The sound, to him, shail seem to tell 
The deed of that accursed hour, 

When foes unarm’d at Jaffa fell. 


And when the censer, borne along, 

Shall waft its fragrant volumes round, 
Their grisly forms shall round him throng, 
And point to many a gaping wound. 


While darkness floats before his sight, 
The tapers that the shrine illume, 
Shall call to mind that fearful night, 
Which witness’dd’Enghien’s murd’rous doom! 


To view shall rise the fatal wood, 

While gleaming thro’ the midnight air, 
The torches o’er the scene of blood 

Shall cast a sad sepulchral glare. 


While scenes like these around him press, 
Ande’en to madness fire his brain, 

The blood-stain’d tyrant shall confess 
Ambition’s proudest dreams are vain. 


Tho’ pomp and splendor beam around, 
His eye views scenes of death alone ; 

Tho’ music breathes her softest sound, 
He only hears th’ expiring groan ! 


Though Horror raise his bristling hair, 
Convulsive though his eye-balls roll, 

To Heav’n he dares not raise one pray ’T,— 
Blood blood sits heavy on his soul! 





Mortal ! how low soe’r thy lot, 
if Guilt be to thy breast unknown, 
Go—hail with joy thy humble cot, 
Nor envy Ais imperial throne! 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
RETIREMENT. 
Nigh where, with crystal stream, the impetuous 
rill 
Hoarse-murmuring flows adown the fertile 
vale; 
Where Sylvan shades adorn the moss-crown’d 
hill, 
And bending poplars court the whispering 
gale. 


How sweet, with mind contemplative, to stray, 
(Far from the scene where mirth intemperate 
reigns) 
W hat time slow twilight shades the face of day, 
And awtul stillness rules the shadowy plains; 


Save where, with warbling note amidst the grove, 
Swect Philomelatunes her evening song; 

W hilst for her consort’s loss, the woodland dove 
Complaining coos, the towering elms among. 


For this the sage forsakes the gilded dome, 
And hither oft, with devious pace, retires; 

Here musing contemplation loves to roam ; 
Here solitude the serious thought inspires. 


Tired of the world and pleasure’s giddy sphere, 
Hither, with wandering steps, oft let me stray; 
Whilst true repentance prompts the swelling 
tear. 
And the still voice of truth directs my way. 


FOR HE PORT FOLIO, 
SONG. 








} 


To tinge thy lips with coral hue? 


Who has robb’d the ocean cave, . *<d 


Who, from India’s distant wave, 

For thee those pearly treasures drew? 
Who, from yonder orient sky, 
Stole the morning of thine eye? 


Thousand charms, thy form to deck, 
From sea, and earth, and air are torn; 
Roses bloom upon thy cheek, 

On thy breath their fragrance borne. 
Guard thy bosom from the day, 
Lest those snow’ should melt away ! 


But one charm remains behind, 
Which mute earth can ne’er impart ; 
Nor in ocean wilt thou find, 
Nor in the circling air, a heart. 
Fairest! would’st thou perfect be, 
Take, oh take that heart from me! 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO, 
A WISH. 


Give me a cot, where blue-ey’d Health 
And calm Content reside, 

Give me a competence, not wealth, 
For wealth engenders pride. 


Give me the cheering smile of love, 
A murm’ring rill, a neighb’ring grove, 
A humble, happy Home; 
I'll envy not a wealthier swain, 
The leader of the flattering train, 
Nor grandeur’s splendid dome. 
But, free from sorrow, free from care, 
Enjoy my cot and humble fare. 


My fair one’s smiles shall beam around 
With love’s enchanting grace, 

Flora shall deck with flow’rs the ground, 
And Health direct the chace. 


At eve returning, from the field, 

W hat pleasures shall my cottage yield, 
What rapture swell my heart, 

When pratling cherubs, sporting round, 

Shall make the echoing roof resound, 
And spleen and gloom depart. 

Thus, free from sorrew, free from care, 

Will I enjoy my humble fare. 


When evening’s shadows veil the plain, 
And Sol withdraws his beam, 

V’ll wander with my mirthful train 
Along the winding stream. 


We'll climb the summit of the hill, 
While all around’s serenely still, 

To see the star of night 
Shed its faint radiance from afar, 
W hile rises, in her silver car, 

The regent of the night. 
Thus, free from sorrow, free from care, 
These tranquil pleasures happy share. 


The voice of love, the smile of peace, 
My cottage shall endear, 

Bid passion’s jarring influence cease, 
And speed each passing year. 


When morning calls, and forth to toil 
To cultivate the fertile soil, 

And cheerful trip along ; 
And, as the furrow I pursue, 
To innocence and nature true, 

Cheer labour with a song. 
Thus free from sorrow, free from care, 
These tranquil pleasures happy share. 


When waning age shall steal away 
My sinews’ wonted strength, 
And life,.fast hastening to decay, 
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[’ll mark the snow that time has shed 
Upon my aged partner’s head, 
And join her hand in mine; 
I'll ask of Heav’n no added days, 
But pay the votive meed of praise, 
And worship at the shrine ; 
Then leave a world of toil and care, 
In everlasting joys to share. 
BEAUMONT. 
NEW-YEAR’S ADDRESS OF THE CARRIER OF THE 
MERCANTILE ADVERTISER TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


From Memnon’s harp, old History says, 
When struck by Phoebus’ orient rays, 

Each morn such dulcet sounds would rise, 
Men perk’d their ears, and roll’d their eyes, 
And thought, as at the harp they’d stare, 
Apollo’s hand was busy there. 


Just so when on my humble lyre 

The sun of New-Year darts his fire, 
Twill twang; Nay more, your ears assail 
With something like a tedious tale. 


Twelve moons have chang’d their silver faces, 
While every day my plodding paces 

Have brought me to your thresholds early, 
With loads of news you love so dearly. 

To recapitulate each item, ‘ 

I fear, would only make you slight ’em ; 

Nay, sure, ’twould make yéur patience smart, 
Should I recount the hundredth part. 


Of Europe, still where Discord rages, 
We've letter’d—think how many pages! 
And never have left outa scrap 

Of Royal George, or Emperor Nap, 

W ho, blustering long with gun-boat pride, 
Sill threats te cress the Channel} tide; 
While Britain, every sea pervading, 

Still bothers him with close blockading; 
And London, all her cocknies arming, 

Now thinks his threats much less alarming. 


How much—ah! pr’ythee think awhile, 
We've said of sad Domingo’s isle! 

Iil- fated Isle! what crime unknown 

Has drawn from Heav'n its vengeance down, 
To whelm your fields with Ruin’s flood, 
And float your stieets with murder’d blood? 
Is it that Afric’s ceaseless groan 

At length has reach’d mild Mercy’s throne, 
Who calling Justice (not in vain) 

Justice has stept on earth again ? 
Columbia! let Domingo’s fate 

Give warning ere it prove too late ; 
Rouse! and pronouiice the bold decree, 

‘ Death to the Monster, Slavery 2 


Tho’ Peace, at home, enjoys her reign ; 
War calls our tars across the main, 

To battle with a pirate host, 

On Tripoli’s barbaric coast. 

With tidings thence, by us related, 
You’ve been deprest—by turns elated : 
Deprest—when near the treach’rous strand 
Brave Bainbridge, with his gallant band, 
Felt the reugh rocks his bark detain, 
While Art and Courage strive in vaine 
Fiated—when, to vengeance due, 

Decatur led his dauntless crew; 

And, while surreunding batteries roar, 
And threat’ning thousands press the shore, 
Still, with Decatur for their guide, 
‘They climb the crowded frigate’s side, 
Flash death and terror on the host, 

And wrap in flames their navy’s boast. 


Lately you saw our columns wear 
The gloomy tokens of despair ; 
Shrouded in black was every page}; 
He vizn}—ihe Hero, Patriot, Sage; 
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In war, our freedom’s strong defence ; 

In council, boast of eloquence ; 
Statesman of uncorrupted faith, 

Above the blast of slander’s breath ; 

His country’s good, his highest aim ; 

No meaner views his breast inflame ; 
With talents+o excite our awe ; 
Champion of Liberty and Law, 
Columbia’s pride, and darling son, 

He pirp! the illustrious HAMILTON! 


Oh, could my muse, of lowly birth, 

Soar up to thy exalted worth, 

Her glory and delight would be 

To twine an amaranth wreath for thee. 

But Fame upon thy tomb shall raise 

The column of immortal praise, 

And, in the same recording line, 

Thy name with WASHINGTON’S shall shine. 


Kind, gen’rous friends, another year 
Lights with new star this little sphere, 
To shed its influence on that tide 
Your bark of life is doom’d to ride. 

For you, propitious may it glow ; 

For you, the current smoothly flow ; 
May no rough storm that bark assail ; 
May Fortune blow her fairest gale, 
And Reason o’er the helm incline, 

W hile Prudence dips the sounding line. 


Thus, scudding ’neath a cloudless sky, & 


While Pleasure’s rosy streamers fly, 
The long protracted voyage o’er, 

Safe may you make the happier shore, 
Of winds and waves tio more the sport, 
And anchor in Elysium’s port. 


THE CARRIER OF THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST 


TO HIS PATRONS. 


Again, around the cheerful sun, 
Our earth her annual course has run; 
Again, in frost’s cold chains lie bound 
The swollen wave and solid ground; 
And I, as faithful as the day, 
Again present my trembling lay, 
Wishing you all a happy year, 
Good health, good stomachs, and good cheer, 


"Fho’ these rude lines no muse inspires, 
And no poetic fervor fires, 
(lor when did god, or goddess, deign 
To prompt an humble News-Boy’s strain?) 
Though too, my loftiest, boldest flight 
Scarce clears the dase of Parnass’ height, 
Yet I must scrawl, if but to prove 
How your past favours won my love ; 
Love, which no language can-express 
In apter terms than ‘ more or less,’ 
And most sincerely I implore, 
That last year’s dess may grow to more ; 
Which if it should! what sAanks will line 
Your purses! and what money mine !— 


But here I throw my jests aside, 
Nor doubt a kindness often tried, 
And leave my case, without appeal, 
To heads that think, and hearts that feel. 


Proceeding by the standing rule, 
Establish’d in our Fed’ral school, 
That good old school, whose solid lore 
Was drawn from Wisdom’s richest store, 
Which WasutincrTon, (consoling thought), 
Founded, and own’d, and grac’d, and taught ; 
My ardent steed has dar’d to brave 
The terrors of th’ Atlantic wave, ; 
Skimm’d e’en‘o’er Europe’s farthest coasts, 
Spite of their snows, and piercing frosts, 
Then, quick return’d, to let you hear * 
Ali that I saw and learn’d, while there. 





As o’er his neck I threw the reins, 
That he might feed on Gallia’s plains, 
And look’d around to see what change 
Had happen’d since my former range ; 
Scarce could I think my eyes were true, 
Such wonders rose beneath their view ! 
Where once the beastly, frenzied crowd 
To Reason’s strumpet-goddess bow’d, 
Where a just King, and injur’d Queen, 
Were murder’d by the guillotine, 

And, daily drench’d with patriot blood, 
The maniac, mis-call’d Freedom, stood 5 
You might behold (at once forgot 

Their past distress, their present lot, 
Their liberties, and such like things 
As ‘ Rights of Man,’ and hate of kings) 
Each Paris belle and Paris beau, 
Gaping at Bony’s raree show! 

All pleas’d, as erst they us’d to be, 

With fever’d dreams of liberty. - 


To these I gave a pitying smile, 
And turn’d to Albion’s favour’d isle, 
Renown ’'d alike for arts and arms, 
For hardy sons and female charms: 
No change.was there, her laws still stand 
Dispens’d to all with equal hand ; 
The rights for which her heroes bled, 
Still guard the humblest peasant’s head ; 
And still she grasps the shield and lance, 
And burns to run a tilt with France! 


Next, holding on my journey’s course, 
With rein and spur, I urg’d my horse, 
And reach‘d my destin’d bound at length, 
Where Russia sits in all her strength; 
She, leagued with Scandinavia’s state, 
Appear’d the arbitress of fate ; 

Arm’d her brave legions for the field, 

All train’d to war, untaught to yield, 

And longing for the glorious hour, 

When they might try Gaul’s boasted pow’r. 


The Blanks of Europe could not stay 
My progress for a single day: 
Helvetia did indeed receive 
A tear—’twas all I had to give; 
Mynheer I left unto himself, 
Hugging his chains, intent on pelf: 
Nor did Ausonia’s fertile plain, 
Nor Belgia’s soil, nor viceroy’d Spain, 
Nor e’en the Lusitanian mead, 
Serve once to bait my rapid steed. 


As o’er Germania’s fields I press’d, 
(A cheerless journey at the best), 
In upper air, no longer foes, ~ 
Austria’s and Prussia’s Eagles rose, 
Which, as they sharp’d their beaks to slay, 
And claws to tear some hapless prey, 
With horrid screams so rent his ear, 
My trembling courser, fied for fear, 
Nor halted, till he gain'd the strand 
Of this my much lov’d natal land. 


Hail favour'd coast ! by Heaven design’d 
To stand the wonder of mankind ; 
Whose sscred: image in my breast 
In deepest colours is impress’d! 
Soon will thy sun’s effulgent ray 
Burst thro’ the mists of this dark day, 
And pour upon our raptur’d gaze, 
The dazzling of his noon-tide blaze! 


How shall my pen in numbers tell 
“My bursting heart’s indignant swell? 
To find thy never dying name 
Arrested in its path to fame, 
And thy vast interests consign’d 
To some, who want both heart and mind? 


Where late, upon th’ admiring seas, 
Thy gallant vessels woo'd the breeze, 
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Prepar’d, should need require, to pour 
Their thunders on.the farthest shore ; 
Now rock’d asleep, on lulling tides, 

A lilliputian navy rides, 

Like that which Gulliver once strung, 

On pack-thread cord, and tugg’d along; 
When (as Swift tells) the stream he crost, 
And gain’d Blefescu’s tiny coast. 


Blest is the man, fortune’s lov’d son, 
Who orders ‘ gun-boat number one =’ 
He, when the battle grows too hot, 
Can but turn tail, let fly a shot, 
Then, like the skunk, secure his flight, 
Before the foe re-clears his sight ; 
Or, if hard press'd, rather than yield, 
Take refuge in a cotton field !— 
This is the way in which we gain 
Our honours now by land and main, 
For our High-Admiral’s ever found 
Valiant alike on flood and ground ! 


Mistaken Prebble! then give o’er, 
Nor tempt the chance of fight once more; 
For rest assur’d ev’n did the foe 
By you, and you alone, lay low, 


. And though by all.confess’d you were 


The very thunderbolt of war, 

Your name no navy list would greet 
Post-Captain in our gun-boat fleet, 
Unless your energies inclin’d 

T’ increase the stock of humankind. 


In order next, before my eyes, 
Our Missisippi brothers rise, 
Purchas'd (unless my guesses fail) 
To throw ¢heir weight into the scale, 
And, join’d with southern slaves, ’twould seem, 
To make New-England kick the beam ; 
These, at the moment of their birth, 
Have giv’n the pledge of future worth, 
Rais’d mobs and riots, one or two, 
As democrats by right can do, 
An earnest paid of what we may 
Expect upon some other day. 


Proofs of the policy which lures 
The skum of Europe to these shores, 
That tears the felon from the jail, 
That makes the debtor fly his bail, 
Dulness herself can’t fail to find, 

If to the search she is inclin’d, 
In prisons fill’d, in cities burn’d, 
And e’en in great elections turn’d. 


For the next term, need I declare 
Who fills the presidential chair, 
And dext’rous draws again the noose, 
That stops all fed’ral weasands close ? 
I fancy not, for ’tis agreed 
Virginia’s blacks had all decreed, 
And thwart their purpose if you can, 
Dat massa Jeff, he be de man ! 


But when I see, on the same stage, 
Clinton and Monticello’s sage, 
In concert play a common part, 
I can’t help laughing for my heart, 
Who joins Montgom’ry’s hero’s name 
With his of Carter-Mountaia fame ! 
Would picture the fierce god of war 
And Terror, harnass‘d in one car! 


Enough of these and now I try, 
With haif-check’d breath, and streaming eye, 
To tune my spirit-broken lay, 
And Sorrow’s last sad tribute pay. 


Near where as this proud isle he laves, 
The Hudson rolls his sullen waves, 
And gothic spires ascend the skies, 
in dust our country's guardian lies ; 
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Renown’'d in council and in field, 

In peace our guide, in war our shield. 
When Heav’n design’d to giad the earth 
With the rich splendor of his worth, 
From all their sources, she combin’d, 

W hate’er can dignify the mind ; 

Heroic valour, solid sense, 

Unequall’d talents, eloquence, 

Romantic honour, manners mild, 

Were lavish’d on this fav’rite child ; 
Pledges, his manhood should attain, 
More than e’er yet did poet feign ; 

And more than these his age possess’d, 
And he was our’s, and we were bless’d! 


But in what strains shall I proclaim, 
That Envy sicken’d at his name? 
Or how the dreadful tale relate 
That, mark’d by gall’d Ambition’s hate, 
Th’ illustrious victim’s life streams pour 
In torrents on the Jersey shore! 


Peace to his shade, and_till the day, 
When this our globe shall pass away, 
Great Hami1.LTon shall hold his place 
Among the first of human race ; 

Still shall his weeping country boast 
The matchless spirit she has lost, 
And, with her WasuH1ncGToN’s combin’d, 
His name shall in her heart be ’twin’d! 
p —_______ | 


SELECTED POETRY. 


‘The following ode, written by one of those females, 
described by Ricuarpson as the founders of Eng- 
lish female literature, is divested of that Della Crus- 
can fustian, which too generally clothes productions 
of its kind. Repertory.] 


ODE TO CYNTHIA. 
BY MISS FARRER. 


Sister of Phoebus, gentle queen, 
Of aspect mild, and brow serene, 
Whose friendly beams by night appear 
The lonely traveller to cheer : 
Attractive frown, whose mighty sway 
The ocean’s swelling waves obey, 
And, mounting upward, seem to raise 
A liquid altar to thy praise : 
Thee wither’d hags, at midnight hour, 
Invoke to their infernal bow’r. 
But [ to no such horrid rite, 
Sweet Queen, implore thy sacred light; 
Nor seek, while all but lovers sleep, 
‘To rob the miser’s treasur’d heap. 
Thy kindly beams alone impart 
To find the youth who stole my heart, 
And guide me from thy silver throne 
To steal his heart, or find my own. 


ODE TO POPULARITY. 
O Popularity, thou giddy thing ! 
What grace or profit dost thou bring ? 
Thou art not honest. thou art not fame ; 
I cannot call thee by a worthy name, 
To say | hate thee were not true ; 
Contempt is properly thy due, 
I cannot love thee and despise thee too. 


Thou art no patriot, but the veriest cheat 
That ever traffick’d in deceit ; 
A state empiric, bellowing loud 
Freedom and phrenzy to the mobbing crowd ; 
And what car’st thou, if thou can’st raise 
Illuminations and huzzas, 
Tho’ half the city sunk in one bright blaze ! 


A patriot ! no; for thou dost not hold in hate 
The very peace and welfare of the state ; 
When anarchy assaults the Sovereign’s throne 

Then.is thy day, the night thy own ; 

Then is thy triumph, when the foe 

Levels some dark insidious blow, ~~ 


Thou can’st affect humility, to hide 
Some deep device of monstrous pride 5 
Conscience and charity pretend, 

For compassing some private end ; 
And in a canting conventicle note 

Long scripture passages can’st quote, 
When persecution rankles in thy throat. 


Thou hast no sense of nature at thy heart, 
No ear for science, and no eye for art, 

Yet confidently dost thou decide at once 
This man a wit, and that a dunce ; 

And (strange to tell) howe’er unjust, 
We take thy dictates upon trust, : 
For if the world will be deceiv’d, it must. 


In truth and justice thou hast no delight, 
Virtue thou dost net know by sight ; 
But, as the chemist by his skill, 
From dross and dregs a spirit can distil, 
So from the prisons, or the stews, 

Bullies, blasphemers, cheats, or Jews, 
Shall turn to heros, if they serve thy views. 


Thou dost but make a ladder of the mob, 
Whereby to climb into some courtly job; 
There safe reposing, warm and snug, 

Thou answer’st with a patient shrug, 
Miscreants, begone ; who cares for’ you, 

Ye base-born, brawling, clamorous crew, 
You've servy’d my turn, and, vagabonds, adieu ! 


BALLAD. 


Various ways have wits tried the word (oast to 
explain, 

The nymph in the bath and the rest, 

I define it a pat jeux d’esprit of the brain, 

To give to the wine a new zest. 


The spirits are up, cock’d and prim’d in each glass, 
Mortal pleasures are chang’d to divine, 

The lover fills high to his favourite lass, 

And delicious, indeed, tastes the wine : 

Thus, whatever the votaries of Bacchus may boast, 
The true zest of drinking is giv’n by the toast. 


The dinner just finish’d, the glasses we charge, 
In succession as round as a ring, 

Yet no social pleasures our bosoms enlarge, 
Till a brimmer we fill to the King. 


The land that we live in next goes round with three, 
The beauties of Britain with nine, 3 
And, though glass should hunt glass, till no longe 
We see, 
-* Tis the toast makes us drunk, not the wine: 
Thus, whatever the votaries of Bacchus may boast, 
The true zest of drinking is giv’n by the toast. 


See the tar sling the bowl, yet his rap‘urous delight 
It is not the grog that inspires, 

Tis the sweetheart he drinks on a Saturday night 
His bosom with ardour that fires. 


That excites him of valorous actions to sing, 
While of prowess he honestly boasts, 
And the duty he pays to his country and king, 
Is inspired by her beauty he toasts : 
Thus, whatever the votaries of Bacchus may boast, 
The true zest of drinking is giv’n by the toast. 


aes 
———— - 
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